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prejudice, his antipathy to democracy, his fear of
" putting men to live and trade each on his own
private stock of reason," his hatred, in short, of
rationalist criticism, are not more opposed to the
outlook and temper of the author of the essay
" On Compromise " than are Rousseau's emotional-
ism, his substitution of intuition for reason, his
dogmatism, and, his indecent -egotism. But it is
characteristic of Lord Morley, and it was one of the
secrets of his strength as a controversialist, that he
rarely allows a difference of opinion to become an
aversion, and he is always more concerned to under-
stand men than to condemn them. This is notably
true of his treatment of religion, wherein he is as
superior to Gibbon as Gibbon is to Voltaire, and
to Hume as Hume is to both. He is never malicious
and rarely derisive. He can write of Puritanism as
" a manifestation of elements in human nature that
are indestructible " ; and some of his most eloquent
pages are a tribute to the moral services of Calvin,
of the Jesuits, and of the Catholic Church of the
Apostolic and early Middle Ages. Lord Morley
is in fact the very last to depreciate the part played
by religious movements as periods of moral growth ;
it is -only when they harden into authority, not
disputing reason but usurping it, that he takes arms
against them. One finds in him what one would
never seek, and never find, in Voltaire or Gibbon,
but what is rarely absent from Renan, a deep
appreciation of " the ghostly things ever laying siege
to the soul," a sensitive ear to " the finer vibrations
of the spiritual voice," and he has laid many a
votive tribute on the altar of " holiness*" He is